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The term romantic is, and will probably remain the best desig- 
nation for German literature and scholarship, — romantic in the 
broad sense, — burning with adventurous zeal, "individual, spirit- 
ual, lyrical." The Grimm brothers well typify this spirit. En- 
thusiasts, inspired by a romantic novel, they unlocked the trea- 
sures of fairy tales and heroic legends; painstaking scholars, they 
founded the science of German antiquity and historical grammar. 
Jakob Grimm writes that it was the attraction of Middle High 
German poetry that led him to engage in his grammatical investi- 
gations. 

The scholar, then, should be able to penetrate this dualism in 
German culture. He must see more than a well-perfected scien- 
tific method, more than the dryness which is often necessarily asso- 
ciated with minute researches, if he hopes to stimulate younger 
minds to voluntary reading and independent work. "For the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life." 

Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 



TEACHER TRAINING THROUGH PARTICIPATION 



By Laura B. Johnson 



TN SPITE of the recent overwhelming influx of students into 
our French and Spanish classes with their insistent demand 
for teachers, and in spite of the inadequate supply of well prepared 
teachers to meet that demand, we still do not recognize the impor- 
tance and value of adequate scientific training for teachers of mod- 
ern foreign languages. 

We are in danger of assuming that a person who has a thorough 
knowledge of French will be "per se" a competent teacher; that 
giving a student courses in phonetics, composition, conversation 
and literature will, by some magic process, make him fit to go out 
and teach beginners; a student, who, during his four years of col- 
lege has lost all contact with high school problems and psychology 
and has long since forgotten how he himself began! We are also 
too prone to fall back on the general criticism that teachers' 
courses are too theoretical to be of any practical value, and on the 
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easy-going philosophy that "a teacher is born and not made" 
and that a teacher like everyone else can learn only "by his own 
experience"; thus forgetting that the teaching of modern foreign 
languages is a science and an art and as such, involves certain 
fundamental laws which can be stated, demonstrated and proved 
in the language laboratory much as any scientific law of nature is 
established, by trial and error, by experimentation, and finally, 
by successful demonstration. These are the laws of language study 
which many of us have learned only after years of wasted time 
and effort, which we can and should pass on to the students we 
are training. 

It is true that a teacher must learn through his own experience 
and will continue to do so throughout all the years of experimenta- 
tion that we call teaching. But why need that experience wait 
until he faces his first class with his knees trembling and his heart 
in his mouth as he tries desperately to remember what his professor 
in the teachers' course told him was the correct way to start a 
beginning class? With proper guidance and previous scientific 
training, that experimentation can be carried on along systematic 
and productive lines instead of in the haphazard, formless way that 
passes for teaching in so many of our language classes. 

Are our teachers' courses, as they are organized to-day, quali- 
fied to give this sound, scientific training? Are they so arranged 
as to give actual experience to prospective teachers, to make the 
contact between theory and practice? Do they provide a labora- 
tory in which the laws of language study can be discussed, disputed 
and demonstrated? In what ways do they fail to meet these needs? 
What changes must be made in order to fulfil these requirements? 
These are the questions which it is my purpose to discuss and, in 
some measure, to answer. 

A teachers' course which consists only of lectures on aims and 
methods, altho essential and valuable as far as it goes, remains 
incomplete; it tells only half the story. The theory may sound 
well, but does it work? How do pupils react? Is it practicable? 
The teacher who remains in the austere realm of theory, isolated 
from practical demonstration, is too much like the preacher who 
says, "Do as I say and not as I do." It leaves the hearers scepti- 
cal, or at least, unconvinced. 

In the same way, I believe that visiting classes where mere 
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observation of the teacher and the taught is all that is required is 
equally unproductive. Nothing is more stimulating to the experi- 
enced teacher than visiting classes. It seems to make no difference 
whether the teacher observed is good or bad, for in either case, she 
furnishes a basis of comparison with one's own efforts. And one 
has a chance to measure one's own results and attainments with 
those of a colleague who is struggling with the same problems. But 
an inexperienced student attending these same classes would see 
no problems and hence be able to measure no results. In other 
words, there would be no basis of comparison, no intelligent 
reaction and no lasting impressions or ideas. 

Because of the obvious disadvantages of theory unrelated to 
practice and the comparatively insignificant results from mere 
observation of classes, various experiments in so-called practice 
teaching have been tried. Let us examine for a moment the condi- 
tions and results of this practice teaching and try to show wherein 
this plan, too, has failed to solve the problem. 

Practice teaching within the teachers' course itself whereby the 
students teach their felow classmates and thus demonstrate to 
each other, and to themselves, different ways of handling concrete 
problems, is probably done in most special teacher-training courses. 
The great value of such a plan is that it puts the students in the 
position of learners and they see the transaction from the buyer's 
rather than the seller's end of the bargain. Its obvious weakness is 
that it must be carried out in an altogether false and artificial 
atmosphere. 

Another system of practice teaching and the one which is 
usually meant and understood by the term, is the opportunity 
given to the members of a teachers' course to teach for a brief 
period an elementary class in French, German or Spanish. What 
are the arguments advanced in favor of such a scheme? They may 
be summed up briefly as follows: 1) that such an experience gives 
a clear impression of the student's personality arid his poise in con- 
trolling any linguistic or disciplinary emergency which arises: 
2) that it reveals the student's knowledge and understanding of 
the subject he is about to teach, and 3) that it discloses his ability 
to formulate theoretical ideas into a practical procedure. 

Let us see whether these arguments are valid? Is this neces- 
sarily short period of practice teaching a fair criterion of the 
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student's poise and personality? Is it a true test of his knowledge? 
Does it give him a fair chance to apply his own or his professor's 
theories? The practice teaching is often done under the most 
trying circumstances. The student undergoing the ordeal is 
usually subjected to what seems to him the coldly critical super- 
vision of the teacher in charge of the class. Whatever his ideas or 
theories may be, he is obliged to follow as closely as possible the 
plan of the teacher whose place he has temporarily usurped. 
Possibly all the emphasis in the teachers' course has been on the 
teaching of grammar and the student finds himself called upon to 
teach a lesson in reading! Of what practical value can this be to 
him? And what is worse, after this disconcerting interregnum, the 
teacher in charge of the class, in nine cases out of ten, must teach 
the material which was covered by the apprentice. This being 
true, how can we expect to subject beginning classes to the well- 
meaning but inexperienced efforts of practice teachers for more 
than the briefest period? And how can we expect the practice 
teachers to get any permanent practical value from two or even 
five terrifying hours of such teaching experience? 

But there is still another and a more fundamental objection 
to practice teaching as such and that is, that it completely ignores 
the very foundation of all successful teaching, which is, — the 
view-point of the learner. A college senior, after four years of liter- 
ature courses, phonetics and advanced composition has lost all 
contact with the point of view of the high school student and has 
lost all appreciation of the attitude of a beginner. The most 
valuable experience that any teacher of modern foreign languages 
can have is to begin, himself, the study of a hitherto unfamiliar 
foreign tongue. He thus becomes, himself, a learner, and puts 
himself on a level with his own beginning students. Even tho 
he may learn the new language very readily, thanks to his previous 
linguistic training, he realizes at once the difficulty in pronouncing 
the strange sounds, the comparative slowness with which he ac- 
quires new vocabulary, the effort it takes to catch and comprehend 
foreign words, the constant desire to have new forms repeated, to 
have the words or sentences correctly pronounced by the teacher, 
the conscious demand for innumerable examples rather than mere 
statements of rules, or disconnected, meaningless paradigms, the 
almost instinctive desire for self-expression, and the constant crav- 
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ing to hear and use the foreign idiom. All these things are felt 
and noted by an experienced teacher when he himself is an igno- 
rant beginner, and add greatly to his insight and intelligence in 
attacking similar problems when he returns to his own class-room 
as a teacher. 

What is the secret of its value? It is due to the fact that the 
experienced teacher, in the position of a beginner, puts himself 
automatically on a level with the other students in the class, and 
becomes a learner, a participator. At the same time that he is 
acquiring the new language, recognizing its difficulties and realiz- 
ing his own desires relative to it, he is almost unconsciously 
appraising the methods and procedure of the teacher in charge, 
comparing them with his own and analyzing what he would do in 
similar situations. Thanks to his double experience as both teacher 
and learner, he can judge methods and results from this richer, 
wider point of view. 

Now isn't this just the point of view that we want to develop 
in our students who are preparing to teach? For reasons already 
given, it cannot be done by theoretical lectures on aims and 
methods; it cannot be done by visiting classes; it cannot be done 
by practice teaching. How can it be done then? The answer is, 
through participation, by admitting the prospective teachers 
into our various elementary classes, not as inadequately prepared 
and hence, ineffective practice teachers, but as well prepared, 
wide-awake, active participators in all our class-room problems. 

They enter our classes with the immediate necessity of com- 
peting with their fellow-classmates and of earning their right to 
be leaders of the class whenever the occasion arises and they have 
demonstrated their ability to do so. It might seem at first thought 
that these college seniors would have an unfair advantage over 
their younger class-mates, but experience has proved that often 
these would-be leaders of the class are no match for the quick- 
witted, enthusiastic, exuberant high-school pupils. Four years of 
passive listening to lectures have dulled their minds and addled 
their brains to such an extent that it is indeed an unusual college 
senior who can hold her own in any exercise calling for originality, 
ingenuity, memory, quick thinking or enthusiasm. 

By coming into class as a learner rather than as a teacher, by 
preparing each day's assignment, by following step by step the 
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progress of the class, by recognizing the emergencies as they arise 
and seeing how the teacher deals with them, or by demonstrating 
her own ability to handle them at a moment's notice, by studying 
the different pupils, analyzing their personal reactions, recognizing 
their vast differences, by participating in every class-room exer- 
cise, contributing her share to the common progress, by thinking 
ahead, by foreseeing future developments, by suggesting con- 
structive possibilities; in all these ways a college senior as a par- 
ticipator in an elementary class co-ordinates the double business of 
teaching and learning and comes once more into contact with the 
standpoint of a beginner. 

Altho she herself is technically not a beginner, she is in a posi- 
tion to judge the ability and achievement of beginners, and in 
comparing her own achievement with theirs is often obliged to 
recognize their superiority to herself in creative thinking, in quick 
memorizing, in fluent speaking, or in accurate pronouncing, in spite 
of their handicap of inferior knowledge and experience. The col- 
lege senior, coming into an elementary class with a complacent 
consciousness of superior knowledge of subject matter, is invariably 
surprised, almost shocked, at the painful realization that all her 
study of irregular verbs, and all her knowledge of phonetics and 
all her acquaintance with literary masterpieces avail her nothing 
when it is her turn to make up an original sentence, or ask an 
interesting, appropriate question, or add any genuine contribu- 
tion to the class exercise. She learns with surprise, and often 
through painful self-revealing experience that the teacher must 
ever be more alert than the brightest pupil, must always be two 
or three laps ahead of the class and must keep the pupils in a 
state of breathlessness trying to keep up with her instead of 
yawning with ennui while they wait for the next step. There is 
no more valuable lesson that we can give to prospective teachers 
than a healthy humiliation at their own short-comings and gener- 
ous realization of the splendid potentialities of their future stu- 
dents. 

If we are to admit college seniors into our classes as participa- 
tors, we must let them participate and never let their presence in 
our classes degenerate into mere observation or let them fall 
back into the easy, unprofitable r61e of spectators. Then, too, if 
we are to admit them as participators, we must offer problems 
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worthy of their participation and must create situations in which 
they have an opportunity to develop as leaders in the classes. 
We can hardly offer this opportunity to college seniors without 
offering it at the same time to any other students in the class who, 
through their own effort and ability can qualify themselves as 
capable leaders. 

Hence, it will be seen, that if we accept my premises and 
are willing to try this experiment in teacher-training, we must 
introduce some radical changes in our own class-room proce- 
dure. We teachers must be willing to give up our long enjoyed 
stellar r61e of being the sole participants during the class period. 
We must be willing to face the revolutionary change of shar- 
ing our much abused "special privilege," of participating with 
the other members of the class. No formal recitation of the old 
type during which the teacher is engaged in "asking the pupils 
questions which she knows they can't answer" could create a 
situation worthy of the interest, co-operation and participation of a 
college senior, or even of the upper third among the pupils them- 
selves. 

It is only by breaking down this rigid formalism, by dividing 
the class into smaller groups with the brighter students, including 
the college seniors, as leaders of these groups, or by dividing them 
into couples and letting them do what MacMunn in "A Path to 
Freedom in the School" calls "Partnership Teaching," or by 
letting them set their own pace and advance as individuals under 
their own initiative and the stimulating guidance of the teacher or 
the college senior; it is only on such a basis, then, that we can 
offer to the college senior any real opportunity for participation. 

Now what are the actual achievements of such a procedure? It 
seems to me that such participation as I have described includes all 
the advantages of observing classes and practice-teaching, at the 
same time avoiding their drawbacks. A college senior who 
attends regularly an elementary class, for any given period, has 
ample opportunity for seeing theories put into practice, and often 
has a chance to develop her own theories, thus gaining a rich and 
valuable experience which is just a sample of the experience which 
she will continue to acquire as long as she teaches. Thus, the 
prospective teacher is already beginning to learn by "her own 
experience" and often learns many valuable lessons through her 
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participation without penalizing anyone by her inevitable mis- 
takes. 

If she attends the class of the professor who expounds the 
theories, she has a chance to judge their efficacy. If she attends 
the class of a different teacher, she has a chance to analyze the 
procedure noting the differences or similarities of theory and 
practice as compared with the discussions in the teachers' course. 

If such attendance of classes were limited to mere observation, 
as I have tried to show, it would soon become a passive, almost 
meaningless requirement to be completed as quickly and painlessly 
as possible. If, on the other hand, such attendance included, not 
only the responsibility, but the privilege of participating as pupil, 
as leader, and eventually, if qualified, even as teacher, the college 
senior assumes at once a different attitude. Such a requirement is 
a genuine challenge; one that calls for all her powers of observa- 
tion, analysis, concentration and constructive thought. If she is 
to be called on as a pupil, she must be on the alert. Her share in 
the general class-work must be a real contribution. If she is to 
be called on at a moment's notice as a leader of a group, she must 
be sure of her subject matter, well acquainted with the pupils in 
her group and their special difficulties, and ready with her ideas 
as to the best way of developing any problem. And finally, if she 
is to be given the opportunity of presenting any phase of the 
class-work to the class as a whole, she must be closely observant 
of the teacher's method of approach, of its results, of its success 
or failure, in order to base her own procedure on it. By working 
with the individual pupil during the class period, or with a small 
group, or for a few minutes at a time with the whole class as a unit, 
the college senior gets many chances to do real teaching, to gain 
vital experience with its valuable opportunity for growth in self- 
direction and capacity for self-criticism. 

The college senior, by dint of prolonged participation in an 
elementary class, can discover for herself many fundamentals of 
teaching which no lectures on aims and methods could impress 
upon her. Previous to her own teaching she is learning by experi- 
ence without victimizing a class. Here, it seems to me, is the 
language laboratory where she can get her scientific training, 
where she can see the laws of language study in operation and 
where she herself can do some of the demonstrating. 
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I have tried to show the value of such a procedure to a college 
senior. What of the effect on the class itself and on the teacher? 
Does it waste time and detract from the efficiency of the class? 
Does it distract the pupils and disturb the teacher? On the 
contrary I think that the presence of two or three college seniors 
adds to the progress of the class. We all know with what relief 
we all turn to the brightest pupils in the class to answer the first 
or the most difficult questions, to bridge the gap between the 
known and the unknown and to pave the way for the others. We 
all know, too, how difficult it often is to keep the leaders in the 
class interested and stimulated to their best efforts while we ex- 
plain the easy and the obvious to the less fortunate members of 
the class. Who would refuse, then, to welcome into the class 
someone who, by help and guidance, could lead a select group in 
a worth-while activity, or by rivalry and competition could set a 
high standard of achievement and thus present a challenge to this 
group, or could work with the slower students while the teacher 
herself presents more interesting material to the more advanced 
group? By duplicating to a limited extent, to be sure, the teach- 
er's knowledge, if not her experience, the college senior multiplies 
the teacher's effort and thus multiplies her time, so that many 
class exercises can be done more rapidly and efficiently with a 
college senior than without her. 

There are undoubtedly administrative difficulties which arise 
such as the length of such a course, the amount of credit to be 
given, the arrangement for classes in which such participation 
may be had, which it is not within the scope of this paper to dis- 
cuss. All that I have tried to do is to show how a prospective 
teacher can get actual class-room experience without subjecting 
any class to the wastefulness and inefficiency of practice teaching. 

Whether such a course be given as a separate course in Educa- 
tion or as part of the teachers' course in the student's major study 
is a matter which need not concern us here. In either case, it 
should not supplant the teachers' course with its theories of aims 
and methods, but should supplement it, for it alone provides the 
milieu wherein these theories can find actual expression in prac- 
tice. 

The steady growth of Schools of Education connected with our 
universities and the use of university high schools as laboratories 
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for educational research in its best sense will facilitate the intro- 
duction of such a procedure as I have outlined. But even without 
these agencies some progress along the lines suggested can be 
made through the co-operation of the city schools and the college 
classes when the teachers in charge of the special teachers' courses 
are convinced that the best way to train teachers is through 
participation. 

The Wisconsin High School 
The University of Wisconsin 



RELATIVE VALUE OF FRENCH VERB TENSES 



By James F. Broussard 



HP HE greatest cause of our ineffective results in verb teaching 
is our continued determination not to accept and recognize 
the relative values of the different tenses. Verb drills, as generally 
conducted, take in the following tenses on the same basis of impor- 
tance: Present, Imperfect, Future, Conditional, Past Definite, 
Present Subjunctive, Imperfect Subjunctive, and the compound 
tenses, Past Indefinite, Pluperfect, Past Anterior, Future Perfect, 
Conditional Perfect, Conditional Anterior, Past Subjunctive, and 
Pluperfect Subjunctive — a grand total of sixteen tenses! 

As a matter of fact, the educated Frenchman uses in his con- 
versation only the following tenses: Present, Imperfect, Future, 
Conditional, Past Indefinite, Present Subjunctive, Imperative, 
and the compounds Pluperfect, Future Perfect, Conditional Per- 
fect, and Perfect Subjunctive. Eleven tenses! And of these 
eleven tenses, five are used more than ten times to once for the 
others. And we drill our students from the beginning in sixteen! 

It is an accepted fact that the Past Definite, the Imperfect 
Subjunctive, the Past Anterior, and the Conditional Anterior 
are dead tenses in spoken French. Purists occasionally revive 
the Past Definite and the Imperfect Subjunctive; others, burdened 
with a grammatical conscience, use them occasionally, generally 
with an apologetic nod or a smile expressive of a duty seen and 
performed. But the average educated Frenchman converses 
freely and unhampered without them. 



